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in the Blood of the Lambe," &c. Cotton's book, to which this is a 
reply, should more properly, we think, precede this. We are glad to 
learn that the " Letters of Roger Williams" are in course of prepara- 
tion for publication by the Club, under the editorial supervision of Mr. 
J. Hammond Trumbull. 

The Narragansett Club have thus far won a great success. They 
have been fortunate in their editors and fortunate in their printers. 
May they be equally successful in the production of their future 
volumes. 



2. — The Life of Nathanael Greene, Major- General in the Army of 
the Revolution. By George Washington Greene, Author of 
" Historical View of the American Revolution." In Three Volumes. 
Vol. I. New York : G. P. Putnam & Son. 1867. 8vo. pp. 584. 

This volume is the first instalment of the long-expected Life of 
General Greene by his grandson. The author proposes to give us 
two additional volumes, and the interest and value of this first part of 
the work are so great that we trust no long time will intervene before 
the publication of the remainder. The equally competent and faithful 
biographer has a narrative to continue and to close, filled with material 
rich alike in personal and historical interest. There are still to be 
narrated some half-dozen campaigns of the long struggle, — campaigns 
in which Greene continually displayed his military ability, rising till, 
as commander of the Southern army, he became second only to Wash- 
ington in rank, and was numbered among his most trusted friends. 
Though his life was compassed within forty-four years, it was a full 
one. 

The biographer had already, in a more modest way, performed the 
work which he here expands. While filling the post of American Con- 
sul at Rome, more than a score of years ago, he contributed a volume 
on the same theme to Sparks's Library of American Biography. That 
volume has merits of its own, and is admirably adapted to the use 
of that ever-increasing mass of inquisitive readers among us who re- 
quire condensed narratives conformed to the limitations of time and 
leisure under which alone they can train their minds. But it was pre- 
pared amid many disadvantages, especially that of the want of the 
original and unpublished documents existing on this side of the water. 
Mr. Greene, during the interval which has elapsed, has kept his theme 
in mind, and has regarded it as the duty of his mature life to do justice 
to it. 

The author must now look for his due reward to those of the present 
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and of coming generations who desire to read the history 6f the Amer- 
ican Revolution through the candidly wrought and authentic memoirs 
and correspondence of the prime actors in it. Mr. Greene has made 
an admirable contribution to that patriotic cause. If the reader occa- 
sionally meets an outburst of sentiment, revealing the private affections 
or opinions of the author, he should be ready to allow it, even if it does 
not call forth his sympathy or satisfy his taste. 

General Greene came of the best stock in New England. He 
would have been a man of mark in any of the nobler pursuits of life 
to which he might have been directed either by opportunity or by am- 
bition. He was unselfish, warm-hearted, liberal, and sternly upright. 
He had the sensitiveness, not of pride, but of a dignified self-respect. 
His ancestry were among the earliest emigrants to Puritan New Eng- 
land ; and his immediate parentage was derived from the company of 
straggling dissentients whose consciences found room with Boger "Wil- 
liams in Rhode Island. Members of the family filled important local 
positions in the administration of the Colony. 

The father of the General, bearing the same name, besides exer- 
cising his gifts as an exhorter and a leader in the meetings of the 
Quaker fellowship to which he belonged, and in whose quiet ways his 
children were trained, was a thriving farmer on his own domain. To 
the agricultural labors which were industriously pursued were added 
the ingenuity and toil needed in working a forge connected with a mill 
which was moved by power got from a small stream with its dam and 
pond on the family estate, and used in good part for manufacturing 
anchors. For these a ready market was found at Newport and other 
places on the bay, and a shallop furnished the means of transportation. 

The destined General, showing, it would seem, no distaste for his 
daily tasks as a helper of his father and his brothers, and no restless- 
ness of spirit unfitting him to enjoy his youth, exhibited very early a 
craving for knowledge, taking a special interest in mathematical, histori- 
cal, and metaphysical subjects. His mental opportunities at home were 
of the narrowest and least nutritive. Quaker discipline proscribed relax- 
ation and accomplishments, and the literary material of his immediate 
neighborhood was meagre and juiceless. He read whatever came to 
hand, and re-read when fresh matter failed him. A book, whatever its 
title or contents, stood with him as a representative of all the wealth of 
the mind, — just as, to a philanthropist, a man represents the race. His 
hoarded pennies, earned in rare and brief intervals of leisure, were de- 
voted to the purchase of books, as soon as he was old enough to go in 
the shallop with its freight of commodities to Newport. The good 
President Stiles, then a minister of that town, being witness to the 
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eagerness exhibited by the boy for learning, kindly gave him a helping 
word and hand. 

Among the acquaintances made by him under similar circumstances 
was the famous grammarian, Lindley Murray, who, having been enter- 
tained at the hospitable farm-house of the elder Greene, invited the 
youth to go with him, for a brief sojourn, to New York. Doubtless, 
had the grammarian had a gleam of foresight of the service and 
fame to which his companion was destined, and that some thousands of 
documents from his pen would be. treasured up as precious historic 
material, he would have guarded him by early tuition against an un- 
allowable liberty in which the General indulged himself, of connecting 
a verb in the singular with a plural nominative. His biographer has 
been conscientiously withheld from those slight strokes of the editorial 
pen required to rectify the grammar of his honored grandfather's 
manuscripts ; he even draws the reader's attention to this erratic habit 
of the General, and also to a frequent looseness and irregularity in the 
construction of his sentences ; and he is willing to have the manuscript 
faithfully transferred to print without emendation, because solid thought 
is expressed intelligently, with clearness and strength, in spite of the 
flaws in the syntax. 

Young Greene showed his strength of mind before he had attained 
his manhood by subjecting himself, on this visit to New York, to 
inoculation, while that process, besides the risks attending it, was with- 
stood by the prejudices and superstitions of a very large portion of the 
community. He afterwards had occasion, more than once, amid the 
direful scenes of the camp and the hospital, to mourn that that safe- 
guard was so neglected and resisted. The apprehension of small-pox 
was enough to keep thousands of our yeomanry from enlisting, and the 
disease itself over and over again seriously reduced the strength of our 
armies. 

Greene grew into manhood amid the intense excitement, pervading 
every village and hamlet, from the popular discussion of the Stamp 
Act. He was quickened in reflection, and the direction of his reading 
was determined, by the incidents and forebodings which engaged only 
the passionate speech of many around him. A clear and deep thinker, 
he was one of the first to interpret the omens aright, and to anticipate 
needful measures and inevitable consequences, which most of his asso- 
ciates were hardly willing to face, when, long after, they were realized. 

His father had purchased a new mill-site, a few miles from his own, 
and had placed his son in charge of the work to be done there. This 
was at Coventry, and soon after the son's removal thither the father 
died. The brothers continued to carry on the family business ami- 
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cably. As a freeholder, Nathaniel was entitled by the Colonial law to 
the right of suffrage, to which he was admitted at "Warwick, in April, 
1765. In 1770, and onward, even while he was in the army, he was 
chosen to represent Coventry in the General Assembly. He was mar- 
ried July 20, 1774, to a lady who proved to be a fit confidant and com- 
panion, amid the trying experiences which crowded the remaining 
years of his life. His letters to her, during long periods of separation, 
show the purity and warmth of his domestic affections, and the con- 
fidence he had in her sympathy and good judgment. Occasionally, 
while in winter quarters, she with other ladies was permitted to be 
near the camp. 

As the threatening and aggressive measures of the British govern- 
ment were steadily paralleled by a course of popular measures en- 
gaging the passions and the inventiveness of the Colonists, Greene was 
always found among the foremost in activity. He was still in the 
Quaker fellowship, and under its discipline. Disregarding the pacific 
principles of the sect, or persuaded that there might be contingencies 
when the duties of a good citizen would compel him to take arms, he 
attended a great military review which was held at Plainfield, and prob- 
ably manifested in some way an un-Quakerlike zeal in its excitement. 
For this trespass he was brought under the discipline of the Society, and, 
as he refused to concede what was required, after remonstrance, he was 
expelled from fellowship. An independent military company having 
been formed in his neighborhood, he became a candidate for a lieuten- 
ancy in it. It caused him much mortification that he failed of an elec- 
tion, because of a slight stiffness in one of his limbs, which, without 
laming him, appeared in his gait. He came in, however, as a private, 
and in the scarcity of military weapons, which then drove the yeomanry 
to their wits' end to supply themselves, he made a resolute move in a 
right direction. Coming to Boston for the purpose, he succeeded in 
purchasing a good musket, and in inducing a countryman to secrete it 
under a load of straw which he was carrying in his wagon out of town. 
He turned his visit to profitable account in other ways. He spent his 
time in town in watching and studying the military movements of the 
British soldiers then quartered there ; and he took back with him to 
Coventry a willing deserter, who was to render service to the rural 
corps as a drill-master. 

The Battle of Bunker's Hill gave the signal which had long been 
waited for. The Rhode Island Assembly, though under a Tory 
Governor, at once raised two regiments, and commissioned Greene 
as Brigadier-General. At the age of thirty-three, thus suddenly 
entrusted with a responsibility which, great when it was imposed, was 
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steadily to increase in its burdens and anxieties, Greene joined the 
New England army gathered at Cambridge and the neighborhood, not 
yet on a Continental establishment, investing the British forces in 
Boston. Here he set himself to learn the art of war. It is curious to 
note in his correspondence how rapidly he exchanged the phraseology 
of a civilian for the terms and figures of speech of his new profession. 
He was soon commissioned as a Brigadier- General on the Continental 
establishment, and stationed on Prospect Hill. During the nine months 
of the siege of Boston, with its perplexities and alarms, he shared with 
Washington, and the other general officers, all the embarrassments at- 
tending the continually baffled and often futile attempts at organizing 
an army, with a commissariat and a hospital system, out of most un- 
manageable materials, and with the alternate help and hindrance of 
local, Colonial, and Continental authorities. He commanded a brigade 
in the affair of Dorchester Heights ; was put in command at Long 
Island, but was lying helpless in his bed, and in danger of his life, in 
New York, during the disastrous movements there ; was raised to 
the rank of Major- General, and showed his gallantry at Fort Lee. 
His biographer places before us anew all the materials which ex- 
ist, and they are sufficient, for forming an unprejudiced view of the 
affair of Fort Washington, and, without any special pleading, leaves the 
narrative for the judgment of his readers. In our opinion, the General 
stands as free of blame for that disaster as he is safe from the injurious 
insinuations which the reflections of a later criticism have renewed and 
intensified. 

His biographer follows him through the campaigns which embrace 
the affairs at Trenton, Princeton, and Morristown, the loss of Phila- 
delphia, and the fall of the forts on the Delaware, — closing the volume 
with the hopeful presage connected with the coming of Steuben to in- 
troduce discipline into the army. Of course, the general current of the 
story is that with which we are familiar. On some matters of detail, 
and on some incidental points, that have been obscured, contested, or 
variously represented, Mr. Greene furnishes us with valuable illustra- 
tive, explanatory, or argumentative helps. He does not aim at any 
point to set aside the verdict of history, so called, though he does 
essay to readjust its individual distributions and applications in some 
particulars. He has done his own work conscientiously, and has made 
the best use of materials, which were more accessible to him, and worth 
more for general history, in his way of using them, than they would 
have been to any other person. He yields himself justly to the inspira- 
tion of family pride, and duty, in his theme. 

The single object which stands prominent in the aims of Mr. 
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Greene, and to which he most frequently and emphatically seeks to 
draw the responsive interest of his readers, is the exhibition of his re- 
vered grandfather as a man cast in the same mould, and vitalized with 
the same qualities of mind, heart, and soul, as Washington. The course 
of the narrative is often arrested for an interjectional reminder, or com- 
ment, to serve this intent, or rather to express the sincere persuasion of 
the biographer. If, perhaps, on one or two occasions, the reader may 
not be wholly responsive to the writer, it will be rather because of an 
imagined irrelevancy in the comment than from lack of truth in what it 
suggests. We admit in full the likeness of these two noble men in 
character and its manifestations. There was an identity of opinion and 
feeling between them on many subjects. They met the same per- 
plexities and obstacles with the same calm self-reliance. They had 
the same enemies. From the day on which Greene joined the camp 
at Cambridge, the perusal of the volume before us leads us through 
scenes, and engages reflections, which reproduce those drawn and ex- 
cited in Mr. Sparks's invaluable volumes from the papers of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief. There is a slight, but still an appreciable, element of 
candid disclosure in Mr. Greene's pages, beyond what we have had 
before, in the relation of the disastrous, mortifying, ahd ever-irritating 
incidents, originating in the jealousies of officers, the unsoldierlike con- 
duct of the- privates, the cross-purposes of local and national authorities, 
and the haltings and bunglings of Congress. It must be t;onfessed, that, 
the closer we come to the actual facts and phenomena of the Revolu- 
tion, and the more thorough the research which deals with them, the less 
satisfactory do many of them appear. Certainly, for those who have 
passed through the late Secession War, it is possible, if they choose to 
trace them, to find more parallelisms in the faithful history of the 
Revolutionary War than a patriot or a right-hearted man may be 
pleased to admit. 

We ought to add, that Mr. Greene makes no direct reference to the 
charges he has heretofore brought against the historical integrity and 
impartiality of Mr. Bancroft. Probably he judges that he has already 
effectually disposed of the issues between himself and that historian. 

The most helpful incentive in prosecuting his valuable work which the 
author can receive will be a just and consistent appreciation of his great 
industry, at his own charges, up to this accomplished stage of his task. 
Congress failed to extend to this work the patronage which it gave to 
some less worthy of it. 



